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LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 


Written between 1798 and 1810, and addressed to 
an English lady, by Don Leucadio Doblado. 


(Continued from page 77.) 


The custom of sleeping after dinner, cal- | 
led Siesta, is universal in summer, especial- 
ly in Andalusia, where the intenseness of | 
the heat produces langour and drowsiness. | 
In winter, taking a walk, just after rising | 
from table, is very prevalent. Many gen- | 
tlemen, previously to their afternoon walk, 
resort to the coffee-houses, which now be-| 
gin to be in fashion. 

Almost every considerable town of Spain| 
is provided with a public walk, where the | 
better classes assemble in the afternoon.— | 
These places are called Alamedas, from | 
Alamo, a common name for the elm and | 
poplar, the-trees which shade such places. | 
Large stone benches run in the direction 
of the alleys, where people sit, either to | 
rest themselves, or to carry on a long talk, 

in whispers, with the next lady ; an amuse- 





' 
| 
{ 


|| church in such a profane dress. 


i 


these walks presents a motley crowd of offi- } face among the young women of Andalu- 
‘cers in their regimentals,—of clergymen || sia. Their features may not, at first view, 
in their cassecks, black cloaks, and broad- please the eye; but they seem to improve 
brimmed hats, not unlike those of the coal- | every day till they grow beautiful. With- 


}; men in London,—and of gentlemen wrap- || out the advantages of education, without 


ped up in their capas, or in some uniform, | even external accomplishments, the viva- 
_witheut which a well-born Spaniard is al-| city of their fancy sheds a perpetual glow 


} 


/most ashamed to show himself. } over their conversation; and the warmth 
| The ladies walking-dress is susceptible \ of their ans gives the oneal of affection 
‘of little variety. Nothing skort of the | t their most indifferent actions. But Na- 
_house being on fire would oblige a Spanish ! ture, like a too fond mother, has spoilt 
woman to step out of doors without a black || them, and Superstition has completed their 
petticoat, called Basquina, or Saya, and ruin. While the activity of their minds is 
‘a broad black veil, hanging from the head | allowed to run waste for want of care and 
‘over the shoulders, and crossed on the | ‘struction, the consciousness of their pow- 
breast like a shawl, which they call Man- | ers to please, impressses them with an ear- 
'tilla. The Mantilla is, generally, of silk ly notion that life has but one source oi 
trimmed round with broad lace. In sum-| happiness. Were their charms the effect 


mer evenings, some white Mantillas are | of that cold twinkling flame which flutters 





morning, and much less venture into a. they would be only dangerous to the peace 
| and usefulness of one half of society. But 


‘instead of being the capricious tyrants of 


seen ; but no lady would wear them in the | round the hearts of most Frenchwomen, 


A showy fan is indispensable, in all sea- 


ment which, in the idiom of the country, is || sons, both in and out of doors. An An- 
expressed by the strange phrase, pelar la ‘dalusian woman might as well waut her 
Pava—* to pluck the hen-turkey.”” We, tongue as her fan. The fan, besides, has 
have in our Alameda several fountains of|/ this advantage over the natural organ of 
the most delicious water. No less than || speech—that it conveys thought to a great- 
twenty or thirty men with glasses, each ||er distance. A dear friend, at the farthest 
holding nearly a quart, move in every di-|/end of the public walk, is greeted and 
rection, so dexterously clashing two of them | cheered up by a.quick, tremulous motion 
in their hand, that, without any danger of | of the fan, accompanied with several sig- 





‘men, they are, generally, their victims.— 

Few, very few Spanish women, and none, 
I will venture to say, among the Andalu- 

sians, have it in their power to be coguettes. 
If it may be said, without a solecism, there 
is more of that vice in our men than our 
|| females. The first, leading a life of idle- 
ness, and deprived by an ignorant, oppres- 
‘sive, and superstitious government, of eve- 
I ry object that can raise and feed an honest 


breaking them, they keep up a pretty live- | nificant nods. An object of indifference | ambition, waste their whole youth, and 
ly tinkling like that of well-tuned small | is dismissed with a slow, formal inelination |! part of their manly age, in trifling with the 
bells. So great is the quantity of water | of the fan, which makes his blood run cold. | best feelings of the tender sex, and poison- 
which these people sell to the frequenters || The fan, now screens the titter and whis-" ing, for mere mischief sake, the very springs 
of the walk, that most of them live through- | per ; now condenses a smile into the dark || gf domestic happiness. But ours is the 


out the year on what they thus earn insum- || sparkling eyes, which take their aim just! post dire and complex disease that ever 


mer. Success in this trade depends on 
their promptitude to answer every call, 
their neatnegs in washing the glasses, and 
most of all, on their skilful use of the good- 


J above it. 


waving motion calls the distant. 
} 


tain twirl between the fingers betrays 


| A gentle tap of the fam com-| 
‘| mands the attention of the careless; a 
A cer- | 


; 


| preyed upon the vitals of humaa society, 
/ With some of the noblest qualities that a 
people can possess, (you will excuse an 
> . ° 4s 

, involuntary burst of national partiality,) 


natured waggery peculiar to the lower clas- | doubt or anxiety—a quick closing and dis- || we are worse than degraded—we are de- 


ses of Andalusia. 
smile, and some honied words of praise 
and endearment, as My Rose, My Soul, 
and many others, which even a modest and 
high-bred lady will hear without displea- 
sure, are infallible means of success among 
tradesmen who deal with the public at 
large, and especially with the more tender 
part of that public. The company in 


A knowing air, an arch || 


playing the folds, indicates eagerness or 


pressive features of my countrywomen, the 
fan is a magic wand, whose power is more 
easily felt than described. 

What is mere beauty, compared with 
the fascinating power arising from extreme 
sensibility? Such as are alive to those 








joy. In perfect combination with the ex- |) 


i praved, by that which is intended to che- 
| rish and exalt every social virtue. Our 
| corrupters and mortal enemies are religion 
|, and government. To set the practical 
'| proofs of this bold position in a striking 
\\ light, is, undoubtedly, beyond my abili- 

ties. Yet such, I must say, is the force of 

the proofs I possess on this melancholy to- 


invisible charms, will hardly find a plain)! pic, that they nearly overcome my mind 
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with intuitive evidence. Let me, then. 

"take leave of the subject into which my |) 
feelings have hurried me, by assuring you,|, 
that wherever the slightest aid is afforded 
to the female mind in this country, it exbi- | 
bits the most astonishing quickness and ca-} 
pacity 5 and that, probably, no other na- 
tion in the world can present more lovely |, 
instances of a glowing and susceptible}, 
heart preserving unspetted purity, not from | 
the dread of public opinion, but in spite of | 
its encouragements. 


————e ee 


ON THE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. 


About the commencement of the fifth 
century, previous to the christian ra, na-| 


ture seems to have been more prolific in} 


minds calculated to instruct and enlighten 
mankind, than perhaps at any other peri- 


od of history; and the beneficial effects | 
arising from their efforts, through which a} 


subtle chain of communication might pos- 
sibly have subsisted, were felt from the con- 


fines of Italy to the remotest boundaries of 
Asia. While Confucius was busied in form- 


ing his celebrated system of morals and 
Jegislation for the most singular of nations, 


Pythagoras was soaring from the schools of 


Magna Grecia into the regions of space, 
and unfolding to his confiding disciples the 
. true theory of the universe. In another 
quarter, the pure theism of Zoroaster was 


spreading through the vast provinces of 


the Persian empire; and the Sicilian Em- 
pedocles was enlarging the bounds of hu- 
man knowledge in the three great branches 
of natural science. In Athens, the senso- 
rium of Greece, the arts had been carried 
to perfection under the patronage of Peri- 
cles, and the ideas of men were exalted by 
the sublime speculations of. Anaxagoras. 
The most abstruse points of philosophy 
began to be discussed. Literature was 
hastening to its zenith. ‘Thucydides had 
already surpassed the great father of histo- 
ry ; tragedy was now to imbibe new pathos 
from the soul of Euripides, the contempo 
rary and friend of Socrates, and the mos: 
daring flight of the lyric muse was mani- 
fested in the wild effusions of Pindar :— 
Sailing with supreine dominion 
Through the azure deep of air. 

But the best. things are liable to abuse.— 
The rapid strides made in all department: 
of knowledge, enabled men of slight bu: 
quick parts to attain showy acquirements. 
without solid proficiency, who, with these 


slender qualifications, watarteok the task 
of universal instruction, and by the aid of 
fallacious reasonings, and all the legerde- 
‘main of language, taught the art of main- 
taining any set of principles or opinions, 
‘that might be dictated by inclination, pas- 
‘sion, or caprice. These men, whose spe- 
cious talents obtained much consideration, 
arrogated to themselves the title of sages, 
‘but were soon distinguished from the real 
lovers of wisdom by the appellation of 
sophists,—an appellation which still sup- 
plies us with aterm to characterise that 
} verbal quibbling, which keeps the word of 
' promise only to the ear, and embarrasses 


} 
; 





without convincing the understanding. 
Though thus advanced, therefore, in the 
arts which embellish life, the most impor- 


man to act as a rational being in the various 
relations in which he stands to his Maker 
‘and his fellow men—Athens was yet to 
learn. And in this science she was to re- 
ceive lessons, not from one who had ran- 
_ sacked Greece and Italy to cull the choicest 
fruits of learning, or to whom more ex- 
tengive travel had opened the rich stores of 
Egypt and the East, not from a man of 
rank and weight, whose doctrines were to 





but from one of the humblest of her own 
citizens. Born of parents, who even in an 
Athenian commonwealth could not cer- 
tainly be above the middle station of life— 
a statuary of no repute, and a midwife— 
Socrates was indebted to the native ener- 
gies of his own mind alone for the celebri- 
ty he has attained. Secon convinced, by a 
calm survey of the amusing but delusive 
speculations of the philosophers of his day, 
of the narrow limits within which it has 
pleased the Author of nature to circum- 
scribe the human mind, he resolved to 
abandon entirely all abstruser inquiries: 
and contenting himself with a system of 
theology, as pure perhaps as mere unas- 
sisted reason could have supplied, he de- 
voted his time exclusively to those pursuits 
by which he hoped to render his fellow- 
countrymen better citizens and better men ; 
an undertaking to which it is certain that 
he fancied himself impelled by an influence 
preternatural and divine. By endeavour 

ing to impart to others some portion of that 
ferveur which he felt within his own breast, 

he thought he should best consult the in- 

terestsof mankind : so strongly indeed was 
the sense of ideal perfection impressea 


| 














be received upon the authority of a name, 








we we eee 


EE wane 








Se 


— 


upon his imagination, that he Maintained 
virtue needed only to be seen; that whep 
seen and recognised, her beauty would 
force its way irresistibly to the heart ; and 
that those fleeting illusions, which are the 


(offspring of the passions and the fancy, 


would be dispelled by her influence, as the 


faint beams of an earthly flame sicken and 
‘die when exposed to the all-powerful radi- 








ance of the sun. ‘The first step to virtue, 
therefore, was the improvement of the in. 
tellectual vision, to enable it to penetrate 
that mist of error in which all things are 


enveloped, and through which they cannot 


but appear confused and magnified. Thus 
virtue was, according to Socrates, know- 
ledge or wisdom ; vice, ignorance, or er- 


ror; and the most valuable of all know. 
‘tant of all knowledge—that which teaches || 


ledge, that of our own ignorance. 


That 


ithe conviction and the practice of what is 


right, were considered by him as insepara- 
ble ideas, is indisputable: a_ principle, 
which, perhaps, may be carried too far, 
buat which proves in the strongest manner 
how deeply his own soul was imbued with 


the love of what is just and good. 


In propagating his doctrines, we find 
him, in his conversations with those whom 
he wished to instruct, leading them by the 
most skilful means so to detect the crude 
opinions they had formed on slight or er- 
roneous grounds, as that the exposure of 
them should seem less the result of his sug- 
gestions, than of their own reflections.— 
So familiarly, indeed, were his instructions 
delivered, so imperceptibly did they steal 
into the hearts of his disciples, that while 
few retired from his company without be- 
ing in a high degree wiser and better, none 
felt that they had been receiving a Jesson. 
Having satisfied his hearers that the notions 
of good which they had previously entet- 
tained, were false and untenable, he pro 
ceeded to show what was really desirable, 
as conducive to happiness ; and they found, 
to their astonishment, that it was not the 
treasures which fill the coffers of the rich, 
it was not the power which encircles the 
throne of the monarch, it was not the gra- 
tifications which attend the couch of the 
voluptuary, which form the ingredients of 
the cup of felicity—but that the true sut- 
shine of the breast, the real antidote to 
‘very uneasy sensation, consists in the con- 
sciousness of a faithful discharge, as far as 
human imperfection will admit, of all the 
luties of public and private lite. 


In order to appreciate properly such sen 
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timents, we must bear in mind, that they 
were not then, as now, the hacknied com- 
mon-places of every writer who addresses 
himself to the reason or the passions of 
mankind. It isthe glory of Socrates to 
have been, as it were, the inventor of mo- 
rality. The sterner virtues, indeed, were 
always held in admiration by mankind; 
but Socrates was the first who laid it down 


-— —- 





the unceasing superintendence of the Au 
thor of nature over the whole of his works. 

It is not, however, merely by a general | 
view of his doctrines, but by assiduously 
attending him ia the active duties of the, 


| forum and the camp, that we must hope to 


make ourselves intimately acquainted with | 
the character of Socrates. To be, rather 
than to appear, virtuous, was his ruling 








asa principle—a principle, to his firm be- 
lief in which, his life was a testimony, and 
his death a seal—that the milder class, 
which consists rather in the observance of 
duties than the achievements of heroism, 
are not, as is often supposed, the qualities 
of a mean spirit, but virtues of the highest 
and noblest kind, which render their pos- 
sessors more acceptable to the divinity, and 
at once dignify our nature, while they se- 
cure our happiness. The practice of these 
virtues he considered as the only adequate 
means of obtaining the favour of the Divi- 
nity ; yet he did not deem externa! rites in 
honour of that Being, as in any wise to be} 
neglected. Prayers were to be preferred, | 
not for imaginary good, nor for contingent | 
blessings, but for protection—for aid to | 
our weaknesses—for deliverance from evil. | 





precept; and of this precept he was him-| 
self the brightest example. It is true, he 
avoided, as much as possible, taking any 
part in public business, feeling, probably, | 
that his talents were not calculated “ to 
wield at will that fierce democracy ;” or, | 
thinking, perhaps, that by training up good 
citizens for the republic, he should be ren- 
dering her more essential service. It was, 
probably, from his not seeking any public 
employment, that, when enrolled, as every 
Athenian, without distinction, was liable 
to be, in the armies of the state, we find 
him at the siege of Potidza, serving in no. 
higher capacity, as it would seem, than | 
that of a private soldier. In that curious | 
and valuable picture of Athenian manners, | 
the Symposium of Plato, the author, in the 
person of Alcibiades, describes with what | 
consummate patience Socrates endured the | 








Sacrifices were to be offered up, but it was | 


| or a Nero, he dared to despise their threats 
in the execution of his duty; and, at the 
ever memorable trial, or rather massacre, 
of the unfortunate naval commanders, he 
alone, of all the presidents, refused his as- 
/sent to their unjust condemnation; though 
| menaced, as the consequence of his refusal, 
j with being involved in a similar fate. He 
| manifested the same courage and constan- 
|cy on all occasions, and in obedience to his 
own precept, never shrunk from the per- 
formance of what he considered his duty. 
He might have continued to live unmolest- 
ed, if he would have abandoned his at- 
tempts to reform his fellow-countrymen ; 
but this was a task to which he believed 
himself called by the special appointment 
of heaven. Such a belief must have ori- 
ginated in a propensity to enthusiasm—e 
propensity which is still more discernible 
in the well known circamstance of his sup- 
posing himself to be under the guidance of 
a genius or spirit. Without entering into 
| the various conjectures which have arisen 
jon this subject, we may surely attribute to 
_the delusions of enthusiasm a belief, which 
wants the evidence of external signs to es- 
tablish its rational credibility; a criterion 
which seems to be necessary to distinguish 








the purity and piety of the mind, not the '| rigours of a Macedonian winter, with all || the genuine communications from heaven, 
1 e ° > . | : 2 2 
costliness of the offering, which was to con- || the privations and fatigues necessarily be- || from the visionary dreams of fanaticism. 


stitute the acceptable and efficient part.— | 
| bravery more than once preserved the life’ 


That mode of worship was to be complied | 
with, which was established by the laws : | 
his mind, therefore, did not revolt from | 
paying adoration to the inferior divinities, 
under the types which custom had induced 
the multitude to consider as sacred ; and 
he only refused his assent to the establish- 
ed faith of his time, when those divine 
agents were disgraced by the imputation of 
human frailties and worse than human 
vices. Thus divested of its grossest ab- 
surdities, the religion of Greece retained 
only those features which mark it as the 
offspring of a fertile and elegant imagina- 
tion; features which still endear itto every 
classic taste, now that the spell of its su- 
perstition is broken for ever. His full and 
perfect conviction of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, proves how much alloy must 
have been mingled with the pure elements 
of his doctrine, before it could have been 
transmuted into the quibbling scepticism of 
the later academy; nor was the line be- 
tween his religious system and the epicu- 
rean notion of the divine indifference less 





longing to a military life. His personal | 
of a friend; and in the battle of Delium, | 
where the arms of Athens met with ad-| 
verse fortune, it was clearly seen how com- | 
pletely he united the intrepid courage be- 
fitting a private, with the higher requisites 
of a commander. 

Nor was it in arms alone that his intre-| 
pidity was manifested. In the no less try-| 





‘ing conflicts of civil tumult, his conduct ¥ 


|was equally firm, equally admirable.— | 
|When Athens groaned under the yoke of | 
ithe Thirty Tyrants, he openly denounced 
their cruelties, and set their power at defi- 
ance. It appears to have been the policy 
of that barbarous oligarchy to implicate as 
many of the citizens as possible in their 


rible examples of their power, he resolute- 
ly resisted their commands, when they 
would fain have made him the instrument 
of their atrocious designs. Unshaken, too, 
by the ferocious despotism of that many- 
headed monster—the Athenian democra- 
cy—more capricious, arbitrary, and un- 





Strongly marked, by his firm persuasion of 





feeling in its proceedings than a Dionysius 





deeds of violence ; but unawed by the ter- | 


| Perhaps some portion of an enthusiastic 
; Spirit was not more than was requisite to 
invigorate the wasting energies of human 
‘nature, and maintain it in an ardent and 
‘unceasing pursuit of excellence during a 
life of seventy years. Still we must not 
| forget that the virtue of Socrates was at the 
| same time established upon the surest of all 
foundations—a thorough persuasion of the 
soul’s immortality, and of a future state of 
retribution. To his judges, after sentence 
was passed, in speaking of death, he says, 
“ It must either be a deep and tranquil 
sleep, or a transition to another world.— 
In the first case, it can be no evil, after an 
ample feast of life, to be delivered from the 
many inconveniences necessarily attendant 
upon advanced age; and, according to the 
latter supposition, how far beyond expres- 
sion happy must be that change, to him 
who has no cause to dread the Divine ven- 
geance. One thing is certain—that, whe- 
ther living or dead, to a good man no evil 
can possibly happen.” Impressed with 


such principles, he retired to his prison ; 
where, though utterly uncertain but that 
j each successive day might prove his last, 
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sleep for thirty nights visited his pillow as 
undisturbed as‘at any former period of his 
life. That long and terrible calm, which, 
like the dreadful pause of inaction, imme- 





diately preceding a battle, is, perhaps, | 


more tryitig than the shock itself, he passed | 
in the utmost tranquility, with no anxious 

jon of the awful moment. His 
friends’ would have accomplished his es- 
cape, and secured him an asylum in a fo- 
reign land; but he rejected their proposal 
as a violation of the laws, and sportively 
asked them whether there was any place 














out of Attica which death could not reach. 
Whefi the fatal potion was presented to 


ee, 


-- — — 


—s 


his studies, and embarked with him for 
Holland. The story of the attempted res- 
cue, as commonly told, is pretty accurate ; || ge of 
the best that I remember to have seen, was || After some time, he told his visiter, that 
| in a number ef the Annual Register. 1 his grammar had afforded him so much 
suppose you are acquainted with the inci- | amusement, that vd she could discover the 
dents which defeated the scheme, and gave j grate of his friend’s prison, he wished she 
back the rescued L.a Fayette to his prison, || would convey it to him. Having in vain 
and made his generous deliverer also an in- | tried to make intelligible marks upon the 
‘habitant of the gloomy dungeons of Ol-| paper, he made some with a piece of mor- 
‘mutz. ‘The sufferings of the young Ame- | tar, scraped from the wall, upon a black 
rican, after the failure of the attempt, were | silk handkerchief that he took from his 
cruelly severe ; alone, ina dank and stony ! neck, and in which he folded the grammar ; 
cell, apprebensive for the safety, even for || this, with a good deal of trouble, was 
the life of La Fayette, uncertain as to the || squeezed again through the hars, and in a 


squeezed through the bars, another book 
was afterwards procured, and thus he ac. 
; quired a tolerable knowledge of German, 














him, his last act was an act of piety; and 
breathing out a prayer to heaven, to grant 
him a prosperous passage to that land of 
peace for which he had been so long pre- 
paring himself, he drank off the contents 
of the cup with the most perfect compo- 
sure, and died as he had lived—an exam- 
ple to all mankind.—N. Monthly Mag. 





The following interesting sketch of pri- 
vate character, is highly honourable to our 
country, and is extracted from Miss 
Wricrt’s “ View of Society and Man- 
ners in America.” 

ACCOUNT OF COLONEL HUGER. 
New-Jersey, April, 1820. 
My Dear Friend, 

Iam happy to have it in my power to 
reply to the question contained in the letter 
now before me, and this without any trou- 
ble, as Iam so fortunate as to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with some near relatives of 
the individual about whom you inquire. 

Colonel Huger is a native of South-Ca- 
rolina, and the member of a family re- 
markable (so far at least as my acquaint- 
ance with it extends) for ardour of charac- 
ter and distinguished talents. He passed 
to London in his youth to complete his 

medical studies, and was thus engaged 
when the news reached him of the seizure 
and imprisonment of General La Fayette, 
whom he had learned from his infancy to 


respect as the companion in arms of his | 


father, and the champion of his country’s 
liberties. He instantly conceived the pro- 
ject of devoting his time, and, if it should 
be necessary, his life, to effect the rescue 
of the illustrious captive, . Having digest 
ed his scheme, and finding that a coadjuto: 
would ‘be necessary, he took into his con. 
fidence a young German, a companion of 


fate of his friend; now cursing his own || few days was returned, some words of Eng- 
| Pane 
-rashness, which had perhaps doubled the |lish in reply having been scraped by his 
‘sufferings of him he came to rescue, and ‘friend upon the cover, satisfying Huger as 
| now the untoward chances which had de-|| to his health. The grammar was his only 
‘feated his attempt when so near success ;— || 2 Musement through the remaining months 
‘this fever of the spirit soon fell on the || 0f his imprisonment, which rewipe! all 
blood, ‘arid, for three weeks, delirium ren-|| eight. The representations of Washing. 














dered him insensible to the horrors of his | ton precured his release, after ov yey: 
\dungeon. Without assistance of any kind } he pleaded his SE: CaNee. 8 SS 
‘that he can recollect, how the fever left | ¥4S short, and simple, but elaquently sta- 
‘him, he knows not; the damps and con-|| ted, that he and his friend had no accom- 
finement ill forwarded the recovery of his || Plices, and no motives but those supplied 


 S—— 





istrength; stretched on the stones, he | by their own enthusiasm ; that he had not 


| sought to divert his mind by laying plans 


| ever be opened, but for his corpse. What 
jis singular, he has followed out the mode 
of life he then amused himself with schem- 
| ing. 


The first human sound that reached him 


supplied him with bread and water, made 
neither query nor reply.) A child! 
then there must be a woman, and where 
there is a woman, there may be compas- 
sion.” Sesaying, he crawled towards the 
wall, at the top of which was the grate that 
admitted light, air, and all the inclemencies 
of the seasons ; often he listened, watched, 
and called, till at last a woman’s face was 
stooped towaruis the grate ; he tried French, 
which, fortunately, she could reply to.— 
‘You are a mother ;” such was the man- 
ner of his address, to remove her scruples ; 
¥ I have a mother, for her sake have pity 
on her'son!”” After a good deal of pa- 
thetie entreaty, she promised to bring him 
back-an answer to his inquiries, and to pro- 
cure for him a German grammar.. He 
learned that his friend was in a dungeon 
in the same fortress, and that La Fayette 
was im tolerable health, but in stricter con- 








for his future life, ifhis prison-doors should | 


was the cry of a child (for the keeper who, 


sought to rescue a state-prisoner, but the 
friend of his father, of his country, and of 


jmankind; to procure whose release, he 


would then willingly return to his dungeon, 
and to save whose life, he would joyfully 
give his own. Having concluded, the 
|judge (whose German title I forget,) or 
dered him to leave the place within so ma 
ny hours, and to be out of Germany within 
\so many days; and, then, leaving his 
seat, and approaching him, he said— 
“Young man, you are chargeable with 
singular rashness, but I tell you, that, had 
I to search the world for a friend, from 
what I have heard this day, I would seek 
him in America.” 


I may mention that the young prisoner 
came from his dungeon almost entirely 
bald, and that though the strength of his 
constitution soon removed all the other ef- 
fects of his unwholesome confinement, he 
never recovered his hair; this, coutrasted 
with the yeuth and anim:tion of his coun- 
tenance, gave him for many years a very 
singular appearance. Returning to bis 
country, misfortune seemed to follow him; 
eatering the house of his brother, a bows 
window from the upper story fell on his 
head ; for thirteen days he lay insensible, 








unement than ever. .Fhe grammar was 





attended by his brother with agonized af- 
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_ mountains, where he settled, and was soon 
the father of a fine boy. The child, when 





a6 age 





fection. What struck me as a fine in- 
stance of greatness of mind, when the sur- 
geon, perceiving the skull to be injured, 
proposed trepanning, which he thought 
micht save life, though without the hone of 
“No,” said his 
brother, “‘ never shall he live to be so dif. 
ferent from what he was. T know his soul. 
and choose for him in preferring death.” 
He repaid his cares, however, by a perfect 
recoverv, when his brother, who was pos- 
sessed of a large property, entreated him 
to share his fortune; this, however, he 
strenuously refused, and settled in Charles- 
ton as aphvsician. Some time afterwards, 
he became attached to a young woman of 
a respectable family in that city. Though | 
rising into eminence in his profession, his | 
income was as yet small, and she had no-| 
thing. 

mined not to venture on marriage, until his| 


preserving the reason. 





In this state of things, he deter- | 
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‘that simplicity and ardour which form the 
‘true characteristics of the sons and daugh- 
iters of arepublic. Nor is it only when 
excited by feelings of peculiar enthusiasm, 
or when called upon to perform the duties 
'of a husband, a father, and a citizen, that 
this distinguished individual has evinced 
the beauty of his character. He had an 
only sister, who, some years after his mar 
riage, fell into a pitiable state of health: 
change of air, and travelling, were recom- 
mended as the last remedies: his brother 
found it impossible to move at the time, and 
there was no other friend or relative on 
whom could be devolved the care of the 
invalid. Colonel Huger left his farm, 
came to Charleston, deposited his wife and 
infant children with his father-in-law, be- 
came the travelling companion and physi- 








|body; thereby affording such relaxation of 
its toils as enables men to refresh and cul- 
| tiyate the mind. 

The female sex, in’ civilized countries, 
are among the happiest subjects of this 
‘mprovement in the human condition. Jn 
| the early ages, men were obliged to supply 
| all their wants by their own labour. ‘The 
next advance towards our present state 
| was the employment of horses and oxen. 
Minerva was worshipped under the name 
of Baormia, for having first taught the 
yoking of oxen to a plough, and horses to 
|turn mills for grinding of corn. 
The elements were next called in to aid 
| men in their labours, and the powers of air 
and water were employed for those purpe- 
‘ses that had in earlier times employed the 


| 


| most delicate and feeble portion of the hu- 











cian of his sister, and, nearly a year after, 
| brought her back in a state of recovery, | 


/ man race. 
Antipater, of Thessalowica, addresses 


increasing practice should enable him to} joined his family, and returned to his es- | the female sex thus—“ Women! you who 


support a family. These circumstances | 
coming to the knowledge of his brother, | 


|| tate. 
i During the war, when a descent of the 


have hitherto been employed to grind the 
corn, for the future let your arms rest. It 


he instantly bestowed a fortune on the | enemy was expected on some of the great | is no longer for you that the birds agnounce 
young woman; and an obligation, thus de-| cities of the south, and then on Savannah, || by their songs the dawn of the morning 
licately conferred, could not be objected to | rather than New-Orleans, Colonel Huger Ceres has ordered the river nymphs to 


by her lover. They married, and Colonel |) 


repaired to the former. Assembling his | 


move the me millstones, and to perform 


Huger then determined to carry into effect | | children around him in the presence of | your labour.” 


the dreams which had amused his prison. | 
He took his wife to a farm beyond the! 


two years of age, sickened, and his know- 
ledge of physic satisfied him that he could 
not recover ; he reasoned like a_philoso- 
pher with the doating mother, prepared her || 
by degrees for her loss, represented the |) 
duty she owed to him, which should! 

strengthen her to struggle with her grief, | 

and submit to an irremediable evil. She 
listened, and had sufficient strength of | 
mind to feel the weight of his words. She | 

herself wrote the news of her loss to her | 
father. My husband has exhorted me | 
to bear it as became your daughter and his 
wife, and he has imparted strength to me | 
to do so; but,oh! what calamity is there 
for which his affection ought not to con- 

sole me!” They were afterwards more 
fortunate parents. Colonel Huger has 
been the tutor of his children, who obey 
his words as the young Spartans those of 
Lycurgus. Trained to hardiness and in- 
dependence, inspired by their father with 
Sentiments of patriotism, and clad in gar- 
ments woven by their own domestics, they 











| their mother, he explained the duty which, 
‘called him from them. My country and || 
| your country calls me to its defence. I go. 


with a willing heart, commending you and || 


| your mother to it and to heaven, Let n 
| see that you, on your side, yield your fa 
ither with willing hearts. Now embrace | 
me, all of you, without a tear.” He mount- | 
ed his horse, and not a murmur was heard; 
even the youngest tried to smile as their | 
beloved parent rodeaway ; another proud-| | 
ly brushed the tear from his eye, and wish- | 


ed that he was old enough to defend his | 


country. Are you not with the old Ro- 
mans ? } 
} SSE es ——_______} 











| Perhaps nothing is more necessary to a 
well constituted mind than “ease and al- 
|ternate labour.” Perpetual inaction will 
enfeeble the strongest intellect, and -inces- 
‘sant toil will wear it out. ©The inventors 
of labour-saving machines are doubtless 
| among the greatest benefactors of mankind, 
and they have ever been considered so ; ma- 
ny of them in ancient times were deified, and 
we hope this example, will always serve 
the moderns for a hint to do justice to 
those whose genius gives facility, rapidity, 








exhibit, in their manners and character, 





\\and success, to the needful exertions of the 





Anecdote of a British Sailor.—The 
conduct of anaval commander in the reign 
of Queen Anne, who was ordered to cruise 
with the squadron under his command 


' 


| within certain limits, on the coast of Spain, 


deserves to berecorded. Having received 
information that a Spanish fleet was in 
Vigo, beyond his limits, he resolved, for 
‘the good of his country, to risk his respon- 
sibility, and attack the enemy. The re- 
sult of his attempt was equally honourable 
to himself and the English nation. When 
this brave man joined the admiral who com- 
manded him, he was ordered under arrest, 
and informed that he had broken the arti- 
‘cles of war, and was consequently liable to 
be shot for disobedience of orders. He 
replied with great composure, that he was 
very sensible he was; but added, “ The 
man who is afraid to risk his life in any 
way, when the glory of his country de- 
mands it, is unworthy a command in her 
majesty’s service.” The trial of this mag- 
nanimous herd ended, not only in his ae 
quittal, but his advancement. 





In 1818, an American gentleman imJtaly count- 
ed 177 beggars in one eighth ofa mile. More then 
‘two thirds of the beggars in Europe counterteit 
blindness, 
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VARIETIES. 

The five foolish Virgins. —Two gentle- 
men making a tour through the south of 
Spain, visited every place of note, contain- 
ing any thing worthy of observation ; the 
churches, particularly, attracted thew at- 
tention : the guide who accompanied them, 
in exploring one of these edifices, furnished 
them with “ a.true and particular aceount” 
of various relics of saints, bones, crosses, 
&ie. and some very choice articles once pos- 
sessed by the Virgin Mary. When the ex- 
hibition was nearly concluded, the gentle- 
men were particularly requested to notice 
what then remained to be seen, as, from 
the circumstances attending this relic, as 
well as the difficulty there was in procur- 
iuig it, every person considered it the most 
wonderful ofall. After this preamble, the 





guide opened a box, with much reverence, 
and displayed to the visiters a small lamp, 
informing them at-the same time, that it 
belonged to one of the five foolish virgins ! 
who are mentioned in the parable of the 
ten virgins. The gentlemen, after exam- 
ining it with suitable reverence, took their 
leave, fully satisfied concerning the genu- 
ineness of relics. 


Origin of the Coroner’s Inquest.—A 
lady in London, after having buried six 
husbands, found a gentleman hardy enough 
to take her to wife. For several months, 
their happiness was mutual ; a circumstance 
which paid no great compliment to the 
former husbands of the Dame, who, as she 
said, had disgusted her by their sottishness 
and infidelity. Desirous to know the real 
character of his mate, the husband began 
to keep late hours abroad, and when he 
came home, frequently appeared intoxicat- 
ed. Reproaches, succeeded by menaces, 
were the admonitions of the wife for this 
conduct. The gentleman, however, per- 
sisted, and seemed every day more devoted 
to the bottle. One evening, when he ap- 
peared wholly insensible, the wife took a 
small leaden weight, melted it, and then, 
with the fluid metal, and a pipe in her’ 
hand, approached her husband, and was 
just about to fix the pipe to the orifice of 
his ear, when he started up, and after ac- 
cusing her of her base design, procured 
proper assistance, and conducted her in 
due time to a magistrate, who, to establish 








the bodies of the dead husbands to be exa- 
mined. Every skull bore witness of the 
fatal lead, and consequently the murderess 
was condemned and executed. To this 
circumstance, is England, and those who 
have adopted her institutions, indebted for 
that useful regulation, by which no corpse 
can be interred without inspection. 

So the story goes—what is the fact, or 
what the authority, we leave the curious to 
inquire. 

— 


The reformer, reformed. The late 
Lord Melcombe kept a physician as anap- 
dendage to his domestic establishment.— 
The state of his lordship’s health made Dr. 
Thompson a supernumerary, but that gen- 
tleman was determined to make some use 
of his skill, so took upon himself the re- 
gulation of his patron’s diet. One morn- 
ing at breakfast, in virtue of his office, he 
ordered a servant to take off the muffins. 
The man, about to comply, was stopped, 
by Lord Melcombe’s exclaiming ‘ Not the 
muffins, fellow ; take away the raga-muf- 
fin,” looking significantly at Dr. Thomp- 
son. The man might have proceeded to 
obey his master, but he was checked by 
him, and the sage physician, from that mo- 
ment, relinquished his authority at table. 








Diseases of the Ear.—At the last an- 
nual general meeting of the Governors of 
the Royal Dispensary for curing diseases 
of the ear, it appeared that upwards of 
2210 patients afflicted with deafness and 
other diseases of this organ, had been cured 
or relieved. This statement must be high- 
ly satisfactory to the patrons of the charity, 
one of whem lately, from a conviction of 
its utility, benevolently remitted the trea- 
surer one hundred pounds. It must be no 
less consoling to those who unfortunately 
labour under so unpleasant an affliction ;— 
for it isa fact, that until within these few 
years, little had been done by professional 
men for diseases of the ear; and when it 











the fact, related by the gentleman, ordered 


| 


able members of society are deprived of 
obtaining their livelihood by this infirmity, 
and were formerly without any means of 
gratuitous relief, this charity cannot be too 
highly valued. Indeed the success attend- 
ing the practice at this institution has been 
such, that it is now adopted on several parts 








of the continent, with equally happy effects, 
as in this country. The diseases of the 


is considered how many thousands of valu- | 
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deep and glossy green. 
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ear, in the incipient state, are generaliy 
curable; and it is from neglect chiefly that 


they are rendered otherwise. 


New Monthly Magazine, 


———— 


Tea Tree.—The tea tree does not grow 
naturally any where but in China, but it is 
cultivated in many gardens both in Europe 
aad America. It rises to the height of five 
or six feet ; its leaves are oval or elliptical, 
from one to two inches in length, and of a 
Its flowers are pu- 
merous, and white, and are composed of a 
calix, petals, and a great number of stami- 
na. Itis only cultivated in any quantity 
in China and Japan, and there the leaves 
are prepared in the way in which they 
come to us. According to Kempfer, it | 
will grow in any soil and climate: At the | 
age of three years, it begins to be fit for 
use, and every six or eight years the ground 
is re-planted with new trees. The leaves 
are prepared inthe following manner: Ia 
February and March, the young and ter- 
der leaves of a few day’s growth are ga 
thered ; and in consequence of their com- 
parative scarcity and high price, these are 
generally consumed only by the rich. This 
is called Imperial Tea. The secondge © 
thering is in May, when some of the leaves 
have attained their usual growth; they are 
then plucked indiscriminately, and this 
mixture of the young and mature leaf, is 
Bohea. The third and last gathering is 
made about the middle of summer, when 
all the leaves are at their full growth.—Ib. 





Turkey.—Hassel, a German statistical 
writer, makes Turkey, in Europe, on the 
best and most recent authorities, to contail 
a population of 9,482,000. Of this po 
pulation, the Turks do not amount to one 
third part, and the Greeks alone amountto 
about five millions. For instance, the 
Bulgarians, about 1,800,000, a Sclavoni¢ 


people, are partly of the Greek, and part | 
ly of the Mahomedan religion. The Bos 


nians, about 850,000, are also of the 
Greek religion. The Albanians speak 7 
Sclavonic, and the old Illyrian language, | 
and are partly of the Greek, and partly of 
the Maliomedan religion. The Walachi- 
ans and Moldavians, 1,230,000, according 
to Hassel, but about a million and a half 
in number, according to Mr. Wilkinson's 
account, are only Greeks too by seligion 
Ibid. 
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POETRY. 


® .¢ . 
| ry few remains; but the age and spirit of 
| chivalry, gave a new place to the charac-| 





Caines 
POEMS OF MADAME DE SURVILLE. ! 
A countryman of the Poetess, whose | 

name stands at the head of this article, has | 

said, that * Poetry is a diversion proper || 
for women—a dissembling and prating art, | 
all pleasure and al! show like themselves. || 

This splenetic sentence is strangely ee 

pounded of truth and falsehood; and the | 

world is now too well convinced of this to’ 
require any arguments from us on the sub- | 
ject. In fact, the womanly character is ! 
eminently poetical—more deeply sensible | 
of all poetical emotion, more quickly alive | 
to the language of all sympathy and senti- | 
ment, than that of man; and therefore | 
more capable of relishing the delicate ten-| 
derness of the art. But, though there is. 

generally this great appreciation of poetical | 

excellence in the female mind, it is by no || 
means a necessary consequence that the | 
power of poetical conception should exist || 
there ; to admire and to create are widely | 
different. We donot inthis place presume | 
to name all the various qualities which are 

necessary to constitute the poetical charac- | 
ter in its highest excellence; but we think | 
we may assert, that there are some of those | 

qualities which seldom mingle in the fe-| 

male character—the deep and accurate in-| 
sight into human nature and human pas-| 
sions, upon which alone a poet can build | 
his noblest and truest fame. This know- 
ledge, by education or by habit, is general- 
ly excluded from the heart of woman— 
from “the nunnery of her pure breast and 
quiet mind.” In painting the milder af- 
fections of our nature, however, the poet- 
esses of all ages have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Love, friendship, and filial affec- 
tion, never wear a more beautiful garb 
than when ornamented by a female hand. 

It is not the province of woman to surmount 

the craggy mountain, and to delight in the 











Of female classical writers, we have ve-| 


On the revival of learning, || 
she shared with man all the immunities 
of his intellectual dignity. The singular 
poems of Marguerite-Fleonore Clotilde de | 
Vallon-Chalys, of which we believe but | 
little is known, can scarcely be classed, 
even in character, amongst these ; in lan-| 
guage, expression, and imagery, they are | 
totally distinct. 

In 1804, a small volume was published | 
at Paris, with the following title: ‘ Poe-| 
sies de Marguerite-Eleonore Clotilde de. 
Vallon-Chalys, depuis Madame de Sur- | 
ville, poete Francais du XY. siecle, pub-' 
liees, par Ch. Vanderbourg.” In the pre-' 
face to this little work, there is some ac-| 
count given of the way in which these po- 
ems were discovered, and also of the au-| 
\thor of them. In the year 1782, a M. de 
Surville, a 
searching among the neglected archives of 
his family, discovered some MS. poems, | 
the beauty and excellence of which excited 
his astonishment and admiration. | 
plied himself diligently to the study of de-| 
cyphering the hand-writing, and, with con-| 
siderable trouble, he succeeded in tran- 
scribing the greater partof the MSS. M.. 
de Surville was driven from France by the 
revolution, and the originals of the poems | 
were unfortunately consumed by fire. M.. 
de Surville did not live to present to the || 
public the monuments of his ancestor’s | 
genius, which had been preserved in his 
transcription ; but in a letter to his wife, | 
written shortly before his execution in the’! 
revolutionary tumults of the 7th year of, 
the republic, he says, “I beseech you to)! 
communicate these poems to some one who! 
is capable of appreciating them. Do not | 
suffer the fruit of my researches to be lost | 


ter of woman. 





my family, of which my brother is now the 











terrors which she views from its brow, or | 
to traverse the pathless ocean, and to res] 
joice in its dangerous sublimity; but it is | 
her pleasant employ to walk amid beds of | | 
flowers, and there to gather the sweetest, | 
the tenderest, and the most beautiful.— 
There is something in the poetry of female 


writers, which speaks most earnestly from | 


the heart, and which teaches us a mild and 
lovely wisdom. It does not terrify, but 
Wins to goodness—it is placid, affectionate, 
and earnest-hearted. 


sole representative.” 

The editor of the poems informs us, that 
in the year 1794, he was favoured with a 
sight of M. de Surville’s copy, and that 
afterwards, on his return to France from 
abroad, he succeeded, with much difficulty, 
in discovering it, and afterwards published 
it, together with the biography of Madame 
de Surville, of which we annex a slight 
sketch. 

Marguerite-Eleonore Clotilde de Vallon- 








|Chalys, afierwards Madame de Surville, 


SSS — — 


descendant of this poetess, in|) 


if 


He ap- || 


to posterity, especially for the honour of | 





was aan in a beautiful chateau, on the left 
bank of the Ardeche, about the year 1405. 

Her mother, Pulcherie de Fay-Collan, pas- 
sed some years in Paris, where she acquir- 
ed a taste for Literature and learned to 
write a beautiful hand—no mean accom- 
plishment at that day. Peculiar misfor- 
tunes separated Madame de Vallon, for 
some time, from her husband and her sons ; 
and on her return to Vallon, her great con- 
solation was in the education of her daugh- 
ter Clotilde. The talents of this child 
were very precocious. At eleven years of 
age, she translated into French verse one 
of the odes of Petrarch, with considerable 
ability. Many circumstances concurred 
to develope the genius of Clotilde. A 
strict friendship existed between her and 
some other young females, which was 
strengthened by the ties of similar tasies 
'|and occupations. 

Inthe year 1421, not long after the 
death of her mother, Clotilde became at- 
tached to Berenger de Surville, and they 
were soon afterwards married. Immedi- 
/ately after that event had taken place, M. 
de Surville was called on to join the stand- 
ard of Charles VIJ. then Dauphin; and it 
was on this occasion, probably, that the 
beautiful verses which we shall shortly 
transcribe, may be presumed to have been 
| written. The life of Berenger de Surville 
was not long—he perished the victim of 
his own valour, in a dangerous expedition 
which he undertook during the siege of Or- 
leans, leaving only one son by his wife.— 
Madame de Surville now devoted herself 
mere assiduously to her poetical labours, 
and she gained considerable notice by them. 
After the death of her daughter-in-law, He- 
loise de Vergy, who died in 1468, Madame 
de Surville found her only consolation ia 
the society of her grand daughter Camilla, 
upon whose death she once more visited 
the place of ber birth. In this retreat, she 
appears to have passed the remainder of 
her life, writing, in her extreme age, verses 
which would have done honour to the fresh- 
est mind, at a much more favourable period. 
The precise time of her death is not known; 
but she lived and composed to her ninetieth 
year. 

We have attempted an English transla- 
tion of some of the sentimental poems, 
which we were inéuced to make from the 
admiration which we felt for the beauty of 
the original, though not in the hope of be- 
ling able, in any manner to approach it ~~ 
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VERSES TO MY FIRST-BORN. 


My cherish’d infant! image of thy sire ! 
Sleep on the bosom which thy small lip pres- 
Ses ; 
Sleep, littlé one, anid close those eyes of fire, 
Those eyelets which the weight of sleep op- 


presses, 


Sweét friend ! dear little one! may slumber lend 
~ thee 
lights which I-must never more enjoy ! 
‘I watch o’er thee, to nourish and defend thee, 
And count these vigils sweet, for thee, my boy. 


Sleep, infant, sleep! my:solace and my treasure ! 

' Sleep on my breast, the breast which gladly: 
bore thee ! 

And though thy words can give this heart no 





? 
It loves to see thy thousand smiles come o’er 
thee. 


Yes, thow wilt smile, young friend! when thou 
awakest, - , 
Yes, thou wilt smile, to see my joyful guise ; 


Thou shalt, like him, a faithful husband prove, 
But not, like him, give this anxiety. 


I speak to thee—thou understand’st me not— 
Thou couldst not understand, though sleep 
were fled— 
Poor little child! the tangles of his thought, 
His infant thought, are not nnravelled. 


We have been happy infants, as thou art ; 
Sad reason will destroy the dream too soon ; 


Sleep in the calm repose that stills thy heart, 
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those usually adopted as envelopes to thes 
sweet favours, being mean and frequently Vulgar 
A lady who writes under the signature of Rpasie 
has transmitted 100 delicate and neat mottos. 
and will receive the Cake on application to Nx 
P,—Advocate. 
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Extraordinary.—In Dunkinn, Ireland, the wij 
of P. O'Felan, was delivered of four sons and a 
daughter, all in good health. Sixteen months 
| before, she had three children at a birth. 





Ere long its very memory will be gone! , 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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Our correspondent, “The Naturalist,” will) 
please to excuse our delay in publishing his com- 
munication, as it is unavoidable The character 
of a Naturalist is more scientific then sentimen- | 
tal, but the little essay to which that appellation 
is prefixed, is not unworthy of the taste and sen- 








Thy mother’s face thou never now mistukest, 
And thou hast learn’d to look into her eyes. - 


What! do thy little fingers teave the breast, 
The fountain which.thy small lip press'd at 
? 


Couldst thou exhaust it, pledge of passion blest ! 
Even then thou couldst not know my fond 
love’s measure. 


My gentle son! sweet friend, whom I adore! 
My infant love! my comfort, my delight! 
I gaze ow thee, and gazing o’er and o’er, 
I blame the quick return of every night. 


His little arms stretch forth ; sleep o’er him steals; 


sibility of 4 lover of Nalure. 


Look sharp, Ladies '!—A Miss Morgan lately 


Mr. Sherwood, in Chenango county. The de- 
| fendant’s wife had uttered slander against the 
plaintiff, whereby the latter had been deprived 
of a promised husband. 

b 





was obtained at the late circuit court in Dela- 
ware county, at the suit of a young lady, for a 
breach of promise of marriage. 

Miss Catharine Dillinger has also recovered 


His eye is closed—he sleeps—how still his $1200°0f a Mr. Stickley, for refusing to fulfil his 


breath ! 
But for the tints his flowery cheek reveals, 
He seems to slumber in the arms of death. 


Awake, my:child !—T tremble’with affright '!— 


Awaken!—Fatal thought, thou art no more— 


My child! one moment guze upon the light, 
And e’en with thy repose my life restore. 


Blest error! stitl he sleeps—t breathe again— 
May gentle dreams deiight his calm repose! 
But when will he, far whom I sigh—oh when 


promise of marriage to her. The cause came on 
the 13th ultimo, in Woodstock county, Virginia. 


Old Maids—A sprightly writer expresses his 
opinion of old maids in the following manner: 
“1 am inclined to believe that many of the sati- 
rical aspersions cast upon old maids, tells more 
‘to their credit than is generally imagined. Is a 














certainly be an old maid.’ Is she particularly 
reserved towards the other sex, ‘she has all the 





Will he, beside me, wateh thine eyes unclose? squeamishness of an old maid.’ Is she frugal in 


When shall I see him who hath given thee life, 
My youthful husband, noblest of his race? 
Methinks I see, blest mother, and blest wife! 
Thy little hands tliy father's neck embrace. 


How will be revel in thy first caress, is 
' og with thee for my gentle kiss! 
But not to engross his tenderness, 
Clotilda, too, shall have ber share of bliss, 


How will he joy to see his image there, 

Tite sweetness of his large cerulean eye! 
His noble forehead, and bits graceful air, 

Which Love liimseif ntight view with jealousy 
For me—I am not jealous of his love, 

And giauly 1 divide it; sweet, with thee ; 


cerns, ‘she is cut out for an old maid.’ And 
if she is kindly humane to the humble animal 
about her, nothing can save her from the appel- 


lation of an ‘old maid.’ In short I have always | Fayetteville —Charles Clark. 


found that neatness, modesty, economy, and 


humanity, are the never-failing characteristics of 


that terrible creature, ‘an old maid.’ ” 


Literary Premiums.—Several addresses of me- 
rit have been received by the managers for the 


remember that the 20th of August, is the period 
_ || fixed upon to make a selection. 


Mrs. ‘Poppleton; a celebrated Confectioner in 





|| Miss Lavinia Harmer, daughter of the late My. 


‘recovered $1000 damages in an action against al| 


Look sharp, Gentlemen!—A verdict of $3000, 





woman remarkably neat in her person, ‘ she will | 


ber expences and exact in her domestic con- | 


opening of the new Theatre. Candidates will. 





London paper, 
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| MARRIED, 
On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Brient- 
‘nell, Otho Monroy, M. D. to Miss Julia-Any 
Moore, daughter, of the late James Moore, Esq. 

At Brooklyn, on the 17th inst. by the Rey. C, 
_F. Frey, Mr. Thomas B. Smith, of this city, to 


—— a 


MPR aged 


John Harmer, of the former place. 


| On the 16th of June, by the Rev. Edward Bar © 


| ber, Mr. Joseph Allen, merchant, of Cambridge, 
| to Miss Clementina, daughter of Consider White, 
| of Greenwich, Washington county. 

In Campton, England, the Rev. D. Olievere, | 
| in the 8lst year of his age, to Miss Susan Ex | 


| dersby, who had just attained her 20th year. 





| In Ireland, Mr. John M’Gregor, aged 76, tothe 
fascinating and heart-touching Miss Mary Tighe, 
| aged 80, 


— 
| — —— 
| 


DIED, 


On the 17th inst. in the 82d year of his age 
John Stagg. 

On Thursday evening, after a short but severe 
iliness, Mrs. Kitty Furlong, wife of Capt. Edward 
Furlong. 

At Albany, on the 16th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Center, consort of Mr. Asa _H. Center, aged ® 
years, 

At Charleston, on the 6th inst. Tucker Harti 
M. D. in the 74th year of his age. 
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Agents for the Cabinet, 


Philadelphia —James Anderson. 
New-Haven.—Wm. H. Jones. 

|| Boston—Leonard Holmes. 

| Poughkeepsie.—Jacob Van Ness. 
Newark.—Matthias Day. 

| Norfolk.—James H. Swindell. 

| Fincastle —G. Backas. 


Morgansville—P.B. Walker. 











| 
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Charleston.—Henry Goldsmith. 


} 


Raleigh.—John C. Stedman. 

Augusta —J.& H. Ely. 

Sparta —Henry Rogers. 
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| Broadway, lately announced her intention of giv-|| Terms, Four Dollars per year. Country subscribe’ | 
, ing a Prize Cake forthe best 100 mottos for kisses ; 


ers to pay in advance. 





